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By 


, lost their due place in religious education ? 

ThaTehey have a place, and that one of the highest, I need 


not urge 
when we 


We learn most readily through the eye, and yet 
‘ approach religion we make no serious effort to use 

T T i r I L ■r'v il o t* 1 Anfiiw/s ' 


The popular lecture is 


that which appeals to the eye. 
oftenest accompanied by lantern slides well adapted for the 
3 — the text-book of science has its frequent illustrations, 
homes and in our Sunday schools we seldom 


purpose- 
but yet in our 


teach the doctrines of the faith by pictures’ aid. This is the 
more strange when we recollect that all Christian doctrine 
and morals are based on facts, each one of which presupposes 
the picture. The Incarnation, Crucifixion, Ascension are all 
pictured truth. And He who came to lead us into truth by 
miracle and parable afforded for all time, pictures of the 
kingdom of heaven : for it was especially the method of our 
Lord in His teaching to appeal not to the reason only, not to 
conscience only, but also to the imagination. We too, then, 
ought by pictures to awaken the imagination. What then is 
this faculty to which we would appeal r 
We, not seldom, hear the word imagination used as if it 
denoted a dim visionary power, which peopled the world 
with fantastic shapes. Imagination is used of the undefined, 
of the incomplete : whereas, the word should denote for us 
the opposite of all these. To imagine, is to image , to make 
real. To cultivate this imagination in dealing with the 
sacred narrative, we shall not turn to lesson note writers, 
to epitomizers, or to writers of Bible hand-books. We must 
seek help from the poet, or painter, for these men are the 
men of imagination, they are the prophets, the seers, and 
ey elp me to see. I know, for myself, if I would describe 
scene, I must not simply compound sentences, or rely ° n 
T m,° r /j m y e ye on the scene, and, as best I can, 

surelvT e w ^ at I see. But for this I need help, and 

shall T a° U k 1 t0 f^ e a ^ e to turn to the painter for aid. HoW 
In the earp 0Unt ° f fact that this is what we so seldom do • 

and beautiful Centar es we ^ n d cloister and church made holy 
beautiful with saint and angel, but now art’s services as 
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religion her services noTr^eTte ’T” 6 ° f 

service, when the artist was nr, / vvhen she cast aside 

fine raiment dwelt in kino-s’ ml - on ^ er a prophet, but in 

to the devotion but to the pride oDhe Cl ^ ^ mimstered not 

useless as a teacher of Christ’s littl * UrL At* 1611 he became 

for the display of religious facts ^ 

religious ideal, but when rplio-;™,o c . lo ner 

, religious facts are employed as an 

excuse for d, splay of skill, then art becomes divorced 

from religion. As a teacher I need art’s aid, but I can 

only teach from a picture by which I myself am taught 

It must go beneath the surface of things I find myse f 

helpless before cartoons published by religious societies and 

be ore iHustrateil Bibles. All there is, lies on the surface. 

‘at figure represents Christ, that is a well, that is the woman 

of Samaria with pitcher in hand,”— then the very poverty of it 

strikes me dumb. No, he who is to teach must first be able to 

see and next he must come to me with a gospel. His faith, his 

insight must be stronger and deeper than mine. He must 

make things more real. He has seen what I long to see, with 

winning grace he gains my love and assent. He opens my 

understanding. 

“For we are made so that we love 
hirst when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times — 

Art was given for that ; 

God uses us, to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 

Such a helper I find in Holman Hunt, painter and prophet. 
He comes with a revelation, and what he sees he would have 
me see also. He does not seek subjects in the life of the 
Man of Sorrows, but he is one who realized the truth 
which Ruskin taught, that the highest use of the imagination 
ls to recover the Person of the God-made man. The aim 
of his art is to enable me to see some one scene with the 
Master there, as an Interpreter of life, some sight of that 
land “over whose pastures walked those Blessed Feet.” And, 
above all, he would have me understand that not the Cross 
but the conquered tomb is the fact of the faith which has 
transfigured for us human life. To understand his pictures I 
must make an effort to know what were the obstacles in his 
path, the methods and motives of his work. 
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, . „. ars art in England had sunk to its 

After the Napo eon^ ^ test the condition of art at any 
lowest ebb. 1 0 nn G f religious thought. Art, I maintain, 

pertod by ‘Noughts men have of Cxod. When S. P au , 
depends on * he ° of Athens , it is said there were as many 
walked U P the g He exclaimed, in startling paradox, “Y e 
statues as j erce j ve ye are too religious. Ihere, art 

men of Ath > P Pant heism which perceived gods every - 
T if haTreached in the age of Pericles its highest 
Wh6 .l of its kind it was perfect-it was destined for death, 
because it was incapable of growth. “ The god-like was visible 
marble” Heaven was brought down to earth, not earth 
raised to heaven. The gods had come down in likeness of 
man no effort was made therefore to develop in man a likeness 
to God. Greek art in its completeness barred the way to 
progress, it arrested men’s eyes and prevented them looking 
beyond the seen into the unseen. And yet compare the 
art of Athens, the product, as S. Paul says, of being too 
religious, with the art of the early Georges, the product of 
materialism ! 

The Greek nature-worship made art possible, the practical 
atheism or Calvinism of the i8th century made art impossible, 
whereas a child-like faith in the Father of heaven made 
art inevitable. Voltaire was more dangerous than Napoleon. 
Against the perils of the invading forces of materialism 
Wordsworth struggled. Its pestilent vapours threatened the 
poetic life. He sees a faith of paganism nobler than any 
of his own age. 


“ We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon, 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
lhe winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 
tor this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us not. Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
ave glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
ave sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Dr hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


or swort and the Lake poets cast out the evil spirit fro 
& 101 ^ 0 1'terature, but for forty years longer it was 
maintain in thraldom the other arts. * 

opening year of our Queen’s reign the young H u 
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looked round in vain for a teacher • T 4 ~7 
had committed suicide • 1 -, nr n ’ aydon > driven to despair, 
was faulty in method ; Ettv S, 8 ? 1 in thou ^t at times, 
world worth painting- beside fu u \\ , Ut seein S llttle in God’s 
while Turner was rf pid lv di™ ‘ I* weak ; 

He tells us that he co„,d find T"'"* ‘ n a gorge »“ s s “" s « 
looked back; whom could h" fin T ter ara0 "S these - He 
rock, whose princils a “d had Ws feet “P°" «■» 

be willing to" becorrm 

Renaissance was as intolerable u- & art ^ ater 

as as intolerable to him as it is now to us with 

our eyes opened Perugino, Le Brun, Murillo, Sasso Fei Ito 

and such crew he would place them doubtles where RuskTn 

placed them — in the abv^ Uo, • . USKln 

thought they ought to paint J pa, .T* ' Vhat th<5 y 
Raphael now a fainting Mary; now Tweeping' MatfaW 

Head ' a11 painted with aa 

Such men forgot that the artist’s function was to teach and 
not to amuse. That their skill was a means of interpreting 
t ,,, eir sub J ect > and not their subject an excuse for self-displav. 
iheir art was like their faith, “ vile and clay-cold.” 

Such views as the student held were treated as blasphemv, 

but he was not to stand alone. There came to him help 

first, the fellowship of Rossetti and Millais, fellowship to 
turn into brotherhood, and then light as from the hills, 
the Modern Painters. “ Of all readers, none so strongly 
as myself could have felt it was written expressly for him. 
When the book had gone, the echo of its words stayed 
with me and pealed a further meaning and value in their 
inspiration whenever my more solemn feelings were touched 
in any way.” Thus encouraged, these three noble spirits 
continued the quest. They found one night a book of 
engravings in the Campo Santo, at Pisa. As they turned 
them over they found the sincerity and simplicity which they 
sought. Here was freedom from corruption, pride and disease. 
Here at least no trace of decline, no conventionality, no 
arrogance. Now they could define their position. They were 
ITe-Raphaelites. “ Neither then nor afterwards did we affirm 
that there was not much healthy and good art after the time 
°f Raphael ; but it appeared to us that afterwards art was 
s o frequently tainted with the cankerworm of corruption 
that it was only in the earlier work we could find, with 


we 
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1th Up to a definite point the tree 

certainty, absolute .^ a disease bega n ; side by side with life 


was healthy, above 1 „ But this was flat heresy according to 
there appeared deat ■ ^ us listen to what that teaching 

doctors of the day. „ We begin in all probability 

was as explained y or 5 i xte en that nature is full of 

by telling the yout o ■ C n her . but that Raphael is 

feuhs, and .hat he S to ^ ^ Raphael (he better; 

perfection, and of Rap hael he is to try what he can 

that after mu haeleS que, but yet original manner, 

do for him R S , , ue P r ules; he is to have a principal light 

“cipying one-seventh of its space and a principal shadow 
o cun ■ ng one-third of the same ; that no two people s heads 
areto be furned the same way ; that all personages represented 
a e to possess ideal beauty of the htghest order, which deal 
beauty consists partly in a Greek outline of nose partly tn 
proportions expressible in decimal fractions of an inch between 
the lips and chin, but partly also in that degree of improve- 
ment which the youth of sixteen is able to bestow upon (rod s 
work in general.” The Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood was formed 
then for the recovery of art, not in contempt but reverence of 
Raphael, the princely Urbinite. They protested that the 
attempt to copy Raphael’s sweetness without possessing 
Raphael’s power had debased art, that artists had forsaken 
any sound method of training, thinking that they could begin 
where Raphael had left off. They determined to begin again, 
to abjure accepted standards; they were not copyists of nature 
merely, nor merely realists ; it was one of their principles 
“ that a man’s work should be the reflex of the living image 
in his own mind of the idea treated, and not the icy double 
of the facts themselves.” 

I believe the idea of the Pre-Raphaelites is best expressed 
by the Bishop of Durham: — “The true artist has to enter 
within the veil and, coming forth again, to declare his heavenly 
visions to men. He is not a mirror, but a prophet. H e 
not a photographer. He has abdicated the office of an artist 
who simply repeats for the mass of men what they see 
themselves. Pie strives to make clear to others what his 
keener sensibility and penetrating insight has made visible 
to him. Phere is, as in every true poem, an element o 
infinity in his works.” 

Such were the principles which were accepted by 
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founders of this school. Each 7 

greatness, but by different paths has . achiev ed 

descended into the vallev is v. r -J° hn Millais has 

of his art Y 1S> perhaps, the greatest master 


“ 1 am bold to sav 

Wha", r penci ' wh ” t 1 k "°w, 

I wUh f ‘ “ b ° t,om of m > 

I wish for Ah, but 

A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what s a heaven for?*’ 

But has he used his art to bring man any lasting truth > 
He makes life pleasanter, but has he made man nobli 1 ' 

ossetti, poet and painter-romanticist, ennobled the past • 

b bT t°“ tleS V here iS a heaven ' but fairest thing 
which looks down from thence is the blessed damozel. •• He 

raised and changed the spirit of modern art— raised in 
absolute attainment, changed in direction of temper.” But 
though love is there, and fancy, and truth, faith is wanting. 
Ihe modern discoveries of art and science had no charm 
for him, neither had the changed condition of the people. 
“ lhey had no right to be different,” said he, “from the 
people of Dante’s time.” 

lo Rossetti, the Old and New Testament were only the 
greatest poems he knew, and he painted scenes from them 
with no more actual belief in their relation to present life and 
business of men than he gave also to the Morte d’ Arthur and 
the Vita Nuova.” 

“ But to Holman Hunt the story of the New Testament, 
when once his mind entirely fastened on it, was not merely 
a reality — not merely the greatest of realities — but the only 
reality. So that there is nothing in the earth for him any 
more that does not speak of that. There is no course of 
thought, nor force of skill for him, but it springs from and 
ends in that.” But let us hear Holman Hunt himself. This 
public confession of the guiding principles of his life was 
made when he resolved on a pilgrimage to the East. It was 
urged by a friend that such action was most unreasonable : 
he would return to find himself forgotten ; his first step towards 
conquest would need to be regained, his pictures would be too 
fresh in matter and treatment to secure the public interest. 

“ Now 1 am a free thinker more than when I dubbed 
myself so, because I am free from bondage to incredulous 

VOL. IX. — NO. 4. K 
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i ■ tn conventional dictators. There are arguments 
“ materialism itself which are convincing to me of fa, ure 
U fe ” „d therefore of future purpose, and of the servtce 
souls made perfect by previous tratnmg. I am satisfied that 
the Father of all has not left us, made as we are with infinite 
care and thought, with intelligence to understand this, with 
the carefully stored up inheritance of all our predecessors in 
faculties hopes and high love, advancing so slowly to the 
dream of heavenly perfection from such a remote beginning, 
bewildering in its infinity, simply to end in the abyss. What 
an impotent conclusion ! For me this would be aimless 
mockery. The inheritance that the greatest of the sons of 
God has won for us h^s its welcome in my soul. I want now 
to carry out my purpose of travel in Palestine to prove, as far 
as my painting can, that Christianity is a living faith, that 
followed up, new lessons and fresh interests may present 
themselves by the teaching of art. The mere conventional 
treatment of the eternal story is altogether doomed. Its 
claims are too momentous to be trifled with. I am not afraid 
of the full truth, and I wish to help in propagating it. So 
you will see that I have too many motives of a solemn char- 
acter joining to induce me to go, and that these cannot be 
weighed down by considerations of professional prosperity.” 
Well, said his friends, perhaps you are right. So he went, 
being sent. And I like to ask myself, did he, the last of the 
prophets, meet by the Jordan the last of the saints ? Did 
Holman Hunt and Charles Gordon walk together those 
sacred pastures, or enter together that city desolate, and 
rebuild in fancy the temple of God ? 

T must seek now to illustrate from Holman Hunt’s pictures 
the truth of the statements which I have made. The first 
picture I will consider is the “ Claudio and Isabella,” painted 
ln 1853. Ruskin chooses it, in the Modern Painters , for 
in ^ reatness °f style, which, he says, consists 

•j G . a ltU£d choice of subjects of thought which involve 
such and P rofound Passions. He writes again, 

rivaller] P1 - C ^ ^ “ Claudio and Isabella” has never been 
period of ln art SOm Tb reSPeCtS neVer W roached > at any other 
beine- naint \ t e SCene Claudio in prison, the interior 
lute “I P hu n : ° m the L ° llard Prison at Lambeth. The 

light upon if” UP ri n ^ llttle window-recess to get the true 
Claudio leans against the wall of his cell, his 
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fingers fretting with his chain. Isabefla 7 «n • ~ T 

of shame at which his freedom 1 tel ** hlm the price 

** answer had been ftT*' 

“ There s P ake brother.” But there is the^ ^ 
outside, the river flows beneath th r i . e spring sunshine 

wavers, hesitates, begins , 0 ^' t l I 8 ’" ' S ° n the lute - 
circumstances alter ^ 7 “i^ r0und u tr " th - D » "« 
does it not depend on emergency i t.* a V SOl , Ute qUi ' llt - v ' 

^r re not a ^ - - --- - 

“ To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot, 
inis sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.” 


Hesitation, selfishness, coward fear pass in shadow over his 
weak face. 

Isabella is not afraid to die, but shamed life is hateful- 
her face hardens, the gulf between them widens. Inflexible 
energetic, she speaks her eternal denunciation of vice. 

Ihe picture makes us the more assured of the eternal right 
and wrong. And Moses said, “When they shall say unto me, 
What is His Name ? what shall I say unto them ? And God 
said unto Moses, I AM that I AM. And He said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me 
unto you. ’ “Claudio and Isabella” for me represents natural 
religion. 

I he next picture which I will select is one which for me 
links natural to revealed religion : it shows how Christian art 
is the interpretation of beauty. But Christian art is not of 
necessity an effort to realize a scene from Scripture, or to 
give force to a dogma, but it spiritualizes nature, infuses into 
beauty, soul. 

“You have,” said Rossetti, “in Holman Hunt’s pictures the 
Christian faith, not parched and secluded and fetished, but 
pervaded with the solemn human soul which seems to vibrate 
through it like a bell in a forest.” In Holman Hunt nature 
is sacramental. 

See this landscape on the Southern Downs. There, on 
the seaward cliff, is painted sunshine. I took a friend, who 
was prone to make fun of my admiration ot Holman Hunt, 
to see this picture on the walls of the Bond Street Gallery. 
It was a bright summer’s day. I said, “Look at that sun- 
shine.” He said, “Surelv it comes from the window above,” 
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^ hTplaced ^ o- il > bUt ' ha ‘ ° r n0t - ‘ he «D 

shone on that .<l aro not a poet, nor in any articulate 

BUt " could l explain to you what a deep ele me ? t 
Tlte for me is in the sight merely of pure sunshine on a 
f Iiv ing grass. More than any pathettc music, y et I 
? e music ■ Tore than any artful colour, and yet I love colour; 

more than 'any other merely material thing visible to these 
Old eves in earth or sky. And this picture, were it only the 
first that cast true sunshine on the grass, would have been 
in tliat virtue sacred ; but in its deeper meaning it is actually 
the first of Holman Hunt’s sacred paintings.” 

Bathed in the sunshine, on the living grass plays the 

i i L A- 1 ^ nrr /*\ f n rv nr n o *r\ ^ r i 


it, scattered here and there, busy mothers and their bleating 
cares. The cliff breaks towards the sea, and some feet down 
with black muzzle struggling among the blackberry brambles 
which shut it in, its boasted freedom ending in loneliness hard 
to endure, its waywardness leading to peril hard to escape, 
the Lost Sheep bleats for help. Often, we feel, have we seen 
just that sunlight, looked over just that steep, felt just that 
breeze off the sea, trodden that springing turf, but have we 
seen it just in this way — “ All we like sheep have gone 
astray r Why, foolish ones, do we quit that sunshine of love, 


trust ana teiiowsnip, why permit ourselves to be led into 
places of difficulty, of solitude and of danger : 

Of the pictures painted in the Holy Hand, let me speak first 
of one of which the Manchester Art Gallery is the proud pos- 
sessor, through the munificence of Mr. Agnew, “The Shadow of 
eath, a name which but partially interprets the picture. It 
. v T m ?nced ' n 1 868 , first in Bethlehem, on account of 
e " lbla "« of ,he inhabitants to the earlier 
for a camf I T® ° f DaV ' d ; h vvas continued at Nazareth 

exhibited untU U ,87t° f h ,° USes > scener y> bght. It was 

F Madox Brr > ^ novv ban g s side by side wi 

filled with the"" sa S maSter ? iece » “ Work ” ; it seems to me to be 
F. M. Brown’s me s l )lr ^ t > to treat of the same problem- 

Holman Hunt brings before us the P roblems ’ bU 


Holman Hunt im inn £ s before us the problei 

it Jesus, the carpShtT?" by ' he ligh * ° f “T ' 

evidences of His t L * wor kshop, surrounded 

dr *lls, mandrils s,,? <)n tbe rac k behind Him are t 

g6r ’ P lu mbline, saw and half-square. 
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sun is setting and lights nn ar , ~ - 

the Galilean hills, the mountains of HU landscape ’ shewin S 
Carmel. The setting sun which flooHs tn ’ “ d * e range ° f 
casts a shadow, the shadow of the Crt^ W i!- h ,tS hght 
think you, only a pronhecv n f f SS ‘ tbls sbac * 0 w, 

mereiyTtretching, fs Tne ‘ ^ 

Is the saw to be left in the h-.lf fi • n ^ work is done r 
come with the lengthening shadows? Is Christ™" He 
who dignifies the stalwart workman, who holds like Madox 
Brown s, a rosebud between his lips } I s the b,^ 

counting the treasures which the wise men brought from The 
as r No. there is poverty in this home. The mother would 
rom these treasures meet present need and save her son’s 
exhaustion. Ihis is not mere work, but toil, labour of the 
overladen, work which leaves the nerves unstrung, the muscles 
jaded, the spirits vexed. Here is exhaustion over the task 
uncompleted; here is fellowship with that vast army of workers 
who taste of the curse, not the blessing of work. It is not 
the conventional Christ playing at carpentry. The sun may 
set, the hymn may rise, “Man goeth forth to his work and 
to his labour until the evening.” Yes, but the disorganisation 
of society, the greed and covetousness of men, rob the labourer 
of his rest. The hours are too long, the wage too small. 
Here the Christ takes His stand, not with the workman whose 
work brings joy, but with the overworked and underpaid, 
and ceasing from His work looks up to heaven with the 
prayer — “Thy Kingdom come.” 

Jesus the Carpenter for the painter expresses the fellowship 
of the Son of God. To Him Holman Hunt would look 
for a solution of the problems which weary heart and head. 

“ He made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant. He humbled Himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross.” While fine folk 
engaged in dilettante talk whether the Christ vvas not “too 
brown,” the workmen of the North of England read the 
message and subscribed in great numbers for engravings. 
If fine folk would understand the message too, they must 
behold beneath the dusty skin of the miners and the rough- 
ness of the millhand that hidden Christ who proclaims our 
brotherhood ; then we shall be nearer solving' some of the 
many problems which perplex us. 

Let me next turn to a picture which is perhaps the most 
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'TT'^r Holman Hunt's art, as perhaps it is hi s 
characteristic “ Triumph of the Innocents.” We see 

greatest acluevemen • between the art of the two 

hare in a glance t *e d.ffere ^ ^ 

great m * ster \ been we ll said, the crucifixion principle, 
XrThan'the resurrection. Rossetti is dominated by the 
of life weighed down by its sorrow. Life is love’s 
Sat He has not gained the victory : his is the sadness of 
those who have not “crossed the d.tch, as General Gordon 
used toexpress.it. Holman Hunt is .nfused with the sptrit 
of one who shares a triumph He does not, I mean, paint 
the resurrection, but the resurrection throws a light on life : 
by its light he interprets life. The resurrection is for him 

the fact from which all truth issues. 

And what says Ruskin in his prelude to this picture: “For 
all human loss and pain there is no comfort, no interpretation 
worth a thought, except only in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, of which doctrine, remember, it is an immutable historical 
fact that all the beautiful work and all the happy existence 
of mankind hitherto has depended on, or consisted in, the 
hope of it.” 

Riding on an ass is seated a lady. Beautiful, is she? I 
know not. She is more than beautiful. It is she whom we 
call Blessed. She holds in her arms a wondrous child ; a 
bright light glows round his face and rounded limbs. In 
front, leading the ass by a halter, is a sttong man. There is 
a bag of tools upon his back. He walks fast, for he is 
anxious. He turns his head, ever and again, for there are 
flames rising on the hillside. He is leading the way by some 
side path, anxious not to be seen. So fast he walks that the 
ass loal can scarce keep pace, but puts its head up in the air 
and trots behind. It is Joseph, anxious concerning his 
charge, who sees the flames rise from that village he has 
quitted, the village of Bethlehem. There are mothers 
achel and her sisters — weeping for their children, and not 
to b e comforted, because they are not. Where are they? 
mr httle bodies truly lie there. The little eyes closed as 
ep, but bodies cut with cruel spear and sword. Where 
brnUp ? Ut 6 0nes? The m °thers are kissing their poor 
“they are n no t ' VOUI Tl ed . b ° dieS - The >’ cr * 

the dearl tu do not know of the resurrection 0 

• lhe moth er, she does not know of the horrors 
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hunt, painter and prophet. 

behind ; and Joseph, though seeing tu i 
the half. But the child Christ knf if d ° eS n0t guess 
and he would have us know WS ’ ° man Hunt knows, 

, So what would he have us see tw o, 

the ass and the little foal cannot see ? (< e p m< * her and J ose P h > 
the starlight, and partlv float - artly stooping from 

move, with the Holy Familv the ° ? desert mira S e 

Infiocents. Clear in cetsUafu^ ^ ^ ° f ^ 

crarlanrls of crWi celestial light and gathered into child- 
garlands of gladness, they look to the Child in whom they 

live and yet for whom they die.” They are not shadowy fo ms 
shadowy as men s faith, but real children, real as latelJ 
playing in the streets of Bethlehem, stepping along in happy 
march. See two little men going first carrying palm branch 
see one robed as priest, see one wondering at the torn 
garment, see one rubbing his eyes with his round fist, as does 
a wa. 'emng child, the peace of sleep forgotten in the joy of 
such awakening, while around float the bubbles which rise 
from the water of life, which wastes not in evaporation, and 
to them the child Christ stretches out his arms wishful to play 
with them ; but he, too, must endure before they can gather 
round him again. 

So the Christ-child is not being carried in safety to Egypt 
and they, forgotten, lying dead and cold in houses dark with 
mourning. 

“ lo how many bereaved households may not this happy 
vision of conquered death bring in the future days of peace/' 
says Ruskin, “To us as to them may come the strength and 
beauty which issues from faith in the life eternal." 

1 reserve for a few words at the conclusion that picture 
most familiar to all, that called “The Light of the World." 
Ruskin has declared it to be the most perfect instance ot 
expressional purpose which the world has ever seen. It was 
commenced, in 1852, at a farmhouse in Surrey. The back- 
ground was painted from a farmhouse orchard, lhe starlight 
and moonlight effect involved Holman Hunt working irom 
nine till five in the morning. It is hard to glean after Mr. 
Ruskin. I shall, in the main, quote from his words, lhe 
legend beneath is the beautiful verse, “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” On the left-hand side of the picture is 
seen the door of the human soul. It is fast barred, its bars 
and nails are rusty, it is knitted and bound to its stanchions 
by creeping ivy tendrils. A bat hovers about it; its threshold 
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•th hr^mbles, nettles, and fruitless corn. Christ 
is overgrown wit b ^ christ in H is everlasting offi ces 

approaches in g^ king . He wears the white robe 

of prophet P » r of the spir it, the jewelled robe, and 

representing P cfown of gold> interwoven with crown 
breast plat , > thorns> but now wearing soft leaves for 

of thorns, Now w hen Christ enters the human 

he e artHe n bears with Him a two-fold light, first the light of 


conscience which displays past sin, and afterwards the light 
of peace ’ The lantern carried in Christ’s left hand is the 
Ifcht of conscience, it falls only on the closed door. The light 
which proceeds from the head of the figure is that of the hope 
of salvation ; it springs from the crown of thorns ana though 
itself sad, subdued, and full of softness, is yet so powerful 
that it entirely melts with the glow' of it the forms of the leaves 
along which it crosses, showing that every earthy object must 
be hidden by this light when its sphere extends. 

To me as I have looked at it, in the library of Keble Chapel, 
it seems something too sacred for analysis. It is the Imago 
Christi, it is a revelation of what sin is, for it is a revelation 
of what the love of God is. As S. Paul, in maintaining his 
ministry, bases his right to the apostleship on the words, “ Last 
of all, He was seen of me also,” so when to the pure heart of 
•our artist, which had sought tokens of the love of God, in the 
light on mountain glory, in green sward, in gleaming sea, in 
face of all, there comes this open Manifestation, he too may 
base on that vision an apostleship among men. “ I recog- 
nize, he says, “through all, a divine charge, a Father’s 
adjuration to faith and trust. Is it beside the mark, in writing 
of my professional life, to say this r I think not, for 1 wish 
always to paint, as men are supposed to write, what 1 believe.” 
I or such an one, we Christians believe, there awaits a fuller 
revelation, that beatific vision, which Bunyan's pilgrim 
anticipates. 1 see myself now at my journey's end ; I aIT1 
going now to see that head that was once crowned with 
ns, and that face which was spit upon for me. I have 
, , to ^ ar m y ^ OI *d spoken of, and wherever I have seen 
mv w f° shoe in the earth, there I have coveted to set 
sweetpr r J S name ^ath been to me as a civet box, y ea ? 
sweet U/rr perfumes 5 His voice to me has been most 
that hav^ C ° Untenanc e I have more desired than they 

" haTC m05t light of the sun." 
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TRUE BASIS OF A RATIONAL EDUCATION. 

. By the Rev. H. H. Moore, M.A., 

1 icat of St. John s, Darwen. 


1HOS who are desirous of knowing what is the best kind 
of education for themselves or for their children are thrown 
into great perplexity on the very threshold of their enquiries 
and reflections by the many conflicting and ever-varying 
theories of education, each having the support of weighty 
authorities. 1 he subjects of study also are so numerous, each 
having its own special value and claims, that they are at 
a loss to know which part of the valuable cargo to select 
and which to throw overboard. Now, in this and all similar 
cases of perplexity, the only way to a proper solution of 
the problem is to hark back to first principles. I propose, 
therefore, to try to ascertain and indicate the course by 
which we may discover the true basts of a rational education . 

My hearers will no doubt think it very presumptuous for 
anyone not possessed of exceptional ability, learning, and 
experience, to attempt a solution of the perplexing and 
important subject which I have ventured to treat of. 

tor, in the first place, to be fully qualified for pronouncing 
a correct judgment upon this question, a man ought to know 
perfectly every branch of human learning, and to have tried 
every system of mental discipline and culture. He ought 
also to be endowed with such a pure and impartial reasonable- 
ness of intellect and singleness of character as to be 
incapable of being moved by preferences and prejudices 
begotten of personal tastes, talents, experiences, and 

associations. 


In the second place, this question is the one which has 
longer and more than any other been a vexed question, a 
subject of perpetual discussion, dispute, and difference, the 
stumbling-block of philosophers, teachers, and legislators in 
a ll ages. 



